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Linguistic Areas in Europe 439 

The history of Europe during the 19th century shows clearly 
that modern reconstruction of nationalities is based on language. 
Practically all the wars of this period are the outcome of three 
great constructive movements which led to the unification of Ger- 
many and of Italy as well as to the disentanglement of Balkan 
nationalities. These were outward and visible signs of the progress 
of democratic ideals. The congress of Vienna failed to provide 
Europe with political stability because popular claims were ignored 
during the deliberations. At present inhabitants of linguistic areas 
under alien rule are clamoring for the right to govern themselves. 
The carrying out of plebiscites under international supervision can 
be relied upon to satisfy their aspirations and serve as a guide to 
frontier rearrangements. 

All told, the growing coincidence of linguistic and political 
boundaries must be regarded as a normal development. It is a 
form of order evolved out of the chaos characterizing the origin of 
human institutions. The delimitation of international frontiers is 
as necessary as the determination of administrative boundaries or 
city lines. Human organization requires it and there is no reason 
why it should not be undertaken with a fair sense of the wishes and 
the feelings of all affected. 



REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES IN BOLIVIA 

Seldom have the pages of any geographical magazine contained a more re- 
markable account than that set forth in the March number of the Geographical 
Journal (London), in which there is announced the discovery of forest tribes 
in South America, estimated to number 100,000 souls, that have never before 
seen a white man. The report is by Major P. H. Fawcett, who has already 
published several accounts of former journeys. Two of these have been noted 
in the Bulletin.* The first part of the article deals with the explorations of 1913 
in the Caupolican region of eastern Bolivia where the chief subject of study 
was the location of the headwaters of the Madidi Eiver, which was at last deter- 
mined, together with details of various minor aflluents of the Beni and the 
Tuiche. The party found that reports of the wild Indians (Guarayos) have 
been exaggerated as to numbers. The Madidi and its tributaries now have only 
five small tribes of not a dozen each, owing to the devastations of the rubber 
industry. 

In 1914 explorations were carried on in a region whose location is not indi- 
cated in the article. Says Major Fawcett: "Over certain details I must for 
the present draw a veil (lifted, however, for the confidential archives of the 

1 Survey Work on the Frontier between Bolivia and Brazil. Bulletin, Vol. 41, 1909, pp. 238- 
229; Exploratory Work in Bolivia. Bulletin, Vol. 42, 1910, pp. 609-610. 
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R. G. S.)j because I think there is some probability of the scientific societies- 
combining to prosecute investigations after the war, when, if I or members of 
the party survive, some very necessary aid may be lent to such a purpose. ' ' 

The results of the later exploration concerns a very large area of forest country 
heretofore unentered by any civilized man. It is exceptionally difficult to reach 
on account of a wide border belt of low swampy forest. After three weeks' 
journey through dense forest, excessively difficult to penetrate, the party reached 
higher ground and encountered at last the communal dwellings of the very con- 
siderable population. The people live in "malocas, " which are communal 
dwellings, each measuring about a hundred feet in diameter by seventy feet in 
height, and conical in form. Each of the twenty or more families living in a 
maloca has its own fire, and each has a platform on which is stored the family 
share of the annual harvest. The first tribe encountered contains about 3,000 
souls, and about them live three other tribes numbering some 5,000. All four 
tribes are at war with each other and not a single one had ever before seen a 
white man. They are sufficiently advanced to distinguish the difference between 
stars and planets. Except in one or two words their language resembles nothing 
heretofore known. The tribes are anthropophagous, and are in a state of per- 
petual hostility. There is a fascinating account of the life of the tribes that 
were visited, their ceremonies, their medicine men, their food, and the life of 
the forest about them. 

Pour days' march beyond the territory of the first tribes is another tribe 
estimated at 2,000 or 3,000 souls. The full area of this unknown region, says 
Major Faweett, must contain at least 100,000 savages. 

"We do not know of anything so amazing in the history of recent exploration, 
not even excepting Colonel Roosevelt's recent discovery of the River of Doubt, 
as this reputed discovery of tens of thousands of Indians that have not yet been 
brought into contact with the white race. Major Fawcett is an intrepid ex- 
plorer, and in this case did what many earlier explorers had hoped but failed to 
do. He crossed the water courses more or less at right angles and thus put 
himself in possession of a considerable body of information about remote tribes 
that occupy the interfluves. Regarding the river tribes and the need for explora- 
tion in the interior spaces, Major Faweett has this to say: 

"An extraordinary number of small tribes are scattered about, on or in 
reach of the lesser navigable rivers, but almost without exception these are 
known to and have some sort of friendly intercourse with the rubber pickers. 
They are, however, being ' discovered ' again every year. The very retired forest 
sanctuary is not open to river expeditions; it is practically impossible for col- 
lectors; it has no rubber attractions; and here the large populations of savages 
still existent hold undisputed possession. I doubt if there is a single really wild 
savage, ignorant of the white man, within three weeks' journey on foot from a 
navigable river." 

"... Within fifteen leagues of Sta. Cruz, the capital of a province, and close 
to a main trail, are hostile savages in the stone age, who necessitate half a dozen 
small garrisons for the protection of the traveler. Within three leagues of the 
much-navigated upper Mamore, on the Lake of Cusi, is a tribe of over (reputed) 
a thousand hostile Indians, quite unapproachable. The right bank of the lower 
Mamore, near the confluence of the Itenes, is closed by savages to all but a 
large force. The river Heath, an international boundary river, successfully de- 
fied the entry of boundary commissions. The Parecis Indians near Matto Grosso 
city may be entered with impunity by the white man, but are deadly enemies of 
the negro. They, however, are renegades from civilization. The populations of 
the northern Chaco are little known, and difficult to visit. ' ' Isaiah Bowman. 



